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At the beginning of the century, he would have been set 
down as the wildest of dreamers who had predicted the 
setting up of a permanent court of arbitration within a 
hundred years. Yet within that hundred years we have 
an international court of arbitration actually established 
and ready for business. The dream of the supposed 
wildest of dreamers has actually come to pass. 

At the beginning of the century, there was no peace 
literature, except the New Testament, a few fragments 
in the Church fathers and reformers, Kant's tractate 
on " Eternal Peace," William Penn's " Essay Toward 
the Peace of Europe," and one or two documents along 
the line of Penn's plan, one by the Abbe de St. Pierre 
in France, and one or two in England. At the close 
of the century, we have a body of peace literature so 
large that it would take not much less than fifty duode- 
cimo pages to give merely the titles of the books and 
pamphlets written on the subject within fifty years. 
The three most remarkable books published within the 
last three years are Mr. Bloch's monumental work in 
six volumes on " The Future of War," Professor John 
Bassett Moore's "History of Arbitration " in six volumes, 
and the recent work of Mr. Novikow of Russia on " The 
Federation of Europe." 

At the beginning of the century, war was almost 
universally considered great and glorious, and dueling 
was universal. I do not mean that everybody fought 
duels, but it was the thing to do in all countries when 
questions of honor were at stake. At the close of the 
century the duel is gone, or nearly so. We notice also, 
as the new century begins, two intimately associated and 
yet distinct moral phenomena. One is the large number 
of people in all civilized countries who protest against 
any war whatever, — a body of men and women who 
dare to lift their voices, not only against wars in which 
other nations are engaged, but even against wars in 
which their own country is involved. The other 
phenomenon, closely allied to this, is that every war has 
to defend itself against criticism by the open assumption 
that it is undertaken for the good of humanity. If it 
cannot, plausibly at least, make good this claim, it falls 
under the general condemnation of the public conscience. 
This is a change of the utmost significance. 

I must not go on. I am, as you will see from this 
outline of the progress of the peace movement during 
the past century, an incurable optimist. The peace of 
the world is coming, certainly coming. It is not so far 
away as many think. I admit all the difficulties, all the 
obstacles and discouragements in the way. I recognize 
the iniquity and shamefulness of the deeds which are now 
being done in the world, of which Mr. Garrison spoke so 
appropriately to-day. None more so. I should have to 
be an optimist of the extremest type to have any heart 
at all under the circumstances. But I have no patience 
with that flimsy, lazy, complacent optimism which takes 
it for granted that everything is coming out well 
because the Lord Almighty is good, and yet does 
nothing to help root out the gigantic evil of war. I am 
for a wrestling, struggling, toiling, courageous optimism, 
that does not believe that evil of any kind has a right 
to exist on the face of the earth, and that takes hold 
of it with the purpose of getting it out of the way as 
quickly as possible, whether events seem to be moving 



in that direction or not. The progress toward universal 
peace already made' has been made both by events and 
by men. Reforms do not go backward, they go for- 
ward. The past is to me an assurance for the future, 
in the matter of the peace of the world, because, under 
God, both events and men will, I firmly believe, con- 
tinue to work for that divine event, still some way off, 
toward which at least our little part of the creation is 

steadily moving. 

. « ♦ » i 

Hindrances to International Peace. 

BY HEEBEET WELSH. 

Not only the glory, but the practical power of life, 
lies in its ideals. There are men who are disposed to 
ridicule the idealist ; but let us for a moment consider 
the function of the true idealist. 

What is the idealist? He is one who sees the true 
pattern of things as they should be, the one who is not 
content with the false conditions that exist. He asks 
that the true pattern shall be put into operation ; that 
the thing that is wrong, the thing that is out of harmony 
with the true ideal, shall be made right. What could 
be more simple, more practical, than that? 

In reference to morals, the one who sees a condition 
which is against the moral law and asks that that con- 
dition shall be changed, so that events shall move along 
the line of and not against that law — he is the idealist. 
He is the man who makes the world move forward, not 
simply rotate. As the idealist stands facing any diffi- 
culty, what does he ask regarding it? This single ques- 
tion : "Is this present condition right or wrong? Does it 
run along the line of the eternal moral law or against it ? " 

That is his question, and his only question. He is 
not concerned with the misleading inquiry, whether there 
are vast numbers of men who oppose him, whether the 
evil of which he complains is hoary with age, whether 
the passions and the greed of men are intrenched in it. 
He asks the simple question, Is it right or wrong ? He 
believes in God ; he believes in an eternal order of the 
universe. He also takes the historical view of things. 
He looks back and finds out one great thing, which the 
chairman has most powerfully presented, namely, the 
gradual evolution of moral ideas, of moral standards. 
He knows perfectly well that no triumph of right was 
ever won in a day or a night. History teaches him that 
great moral victories have been the result of long growth 
and of intense struggle. This knowledge makes him 
strong for the future. He is unmoved by considerations 
of the majority on the other side, and of the prejudices 
and passions that are burning to support the evil of which 
he complains. He is a rational optimist. He under- 
stands that the course of history, though it may have an 
ebb and flow in its tide, nevertheless, on the whole, has 
a forward movement. He remembers that slavery, like 
war, ran back into illimitable time ; that it seemed to be 
everlastingly intrenched in men's passions and in their 
desire for gain ; and yet he knows that, broadly speak- 
ing, in civilized countries slavery is dead to-day. 

Men look at war. Because it is so old, because it 
seems so strong, and has such hosts of advocates and 
supporters, they are therefore disposed to lose all hope 
of its abolishment, though they realize what a gigantic 
curse it is. I maintain here to-night that this is not the 
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rational view. The man who thinks deeply and feels 
deeply reasons somewhat in this way: War is wrong; 
it is against civilization; the spirit of Christianity is 
absolutely opposed to it; it is a frightful curse to 
humanity; therefore, sooner or later, if there be an evo- 
lution of morals, if there be a progression of ideas, it 
is bound to go. The practical question is, Can we make 
it go a little quicker than it otherwise would have gone ? 
That is the line of reasoning and feeling that every man 
will take who looks carefully into the question, and who 
is at the same time at all at home in moral work. 

Let me try to make my thought a little clearer. For 
the last eighteen years I have been, with a small body 
of men, contending for the rights of the Indians. That 
is simply one little branch of the world's great moral 
struggle. But while engaged in that work certain prin- 
ciples have been made clear to my own mind. I have 
seen how a mere handful of men, protesting against an 
abuse, if they look into the facts of that abuse, and bring 
and steadily hold those facts before 1 the public, can pro- 
duce certain definite results with the absolute certainty 
of law. First, it was necessary to get hold of the facts. 
It was necessary to show that a wrong had been or was 
about to be committed. Next, in the belief that men 
would rather do right than wrong, that most men believe, 
theoretically at least, in that which is right, however 
they may be swayed at moments against it, it was neces- 
sary to present the facts to the general public. Appeal 
was made to conscience, to intelligence ; and when there 
were not strong interests running the other way a good 
result followed, and sometimes even when there were. 
A volume of moral force from the American public was 
obtained which demanded that the thing asked for should 
be done, if the public had been convinced that the thing 
was right. The result has been that in most cases the 
demand has been effective and triumphant, and the 
wrong has been righted. 

This bit of Indian reform history illustrates an im- 
portant principle. It shows the logical outcome of the 
idealist's work when that idealist is practical. He sees 
the wrong. He does not say, "This wrong never can be 
righted because it is so strong," or " because there are 
thousands of men interested in maintaining it." He 
says, " It is wrong ; it is running against the current of 
moral law and moral welfare." Then he presents his 
facts and asks that it be righted. So he gets his re- 
sponse from the public, and achieves his result. In 
other words, he has found that idealism is capable of 
producing practical results. 

We look at war. We find that it brings out the lower 
passions of men. We know that when once men have 
engaged in it they become different creatures from what 
they were in the quiet paths of civilized society. We 
see greed of revenge, lust, indifference to suffering, all 
the things that the intelligent Christian man knows are 
wrong and against the moral order of things. We pro- 
test. But how shall we protest so that we may press 
forward the progress of peace steadily in the future and 
win greater victories than have been won in the past? 
That is an eminently practical question. We recognize 
that we have great obstacles to encounter ; let us look at 
a few of them and see, if we may, how they can be met 
and overcome. 



There is no country in which this work can be done 
with greater chance of success than in the United States, 
for various reasons. In the first place, we are a democ- 
racy. We have guaranteed to us by the Constitution the 
right of free speech, and we have maintained that right 
and will maintain it. We recognize the great truth 
which in the last two years we have fought for and 
brought forward more and more prominently, that we 
are the sovereigns of this country ; that we have a right 
to decide how things shall be done ; and that even the 
President of the United States, under our theory of 
government, is not our master, but our servant and rep- 
resentative. We honor his high office, and ever shall 
honor it, but for every act which he performs he is 
responsible to the people of the United States. He is 
responsible to the sovereign citizens. The sovereign 
citizens have the right and the solemn duty imposed upon 
them to say whether an act is right or wrong which is 
performed by the President. If they do this in the 
right spirit they will do it with all dignity, but with 
courage and determination. 

This position of democracy gives us the grandest 
opportunities to confront the obstacles that are in the 
way of international peace, exceptional opportunities to 
meet them steadily and to overcome them. We can at 
any moment appeal to all the people of this country and 
lay before them the reasons upon which we base our 
appeal. In the last two years we have had much in- 
structive material brought before us. We have seen two 
nations, in many respects the greatest of civilized nations, 
engaged in wars. We have been able to maintain a 
considerable body of people who have demanded the 
right of criticism upon those wars, and who have brought 
forward the reasons why they have thought those wars 
wrong, unnecessary and most uncivilized. Here, then, 
is the position of advantage which we have in such a 
country as this. 

One of the great obstacles we have to confront is the 
false, or rather the narrow, rudimentary idea of what 
patriotism is. Many persons, when we criticise our own 
country, say we are unpatriotic ; but we try to look upon 
this criticism philosophically. This notion of patriotism, — 
that we must support our country, right or wrong, no mat- 
ter what injustice, injury, or disadvantage is wrought upon 
other countries, — is much as if a man should say that his 
family must be maintained and its ambitions promoted 
even at the expense of other families, or to their detri- 
ment or even degradation. We have reached, in social 
evolution, the stage where the plain truth is recognized 
that, in order to be true to itself, a family need not be 
hostile to any other family. It is possible, nay, a very 
simple and easy thing, for a man to do his whole duty 
to his own family and maintain their right, and yet to 
take the strongest practical interest in the welfare of all 
others in the social structure about him. If any one 
wanted to return to the old days of warring families, as 
in the Italian cities, it would seem to us absurd. We 
have outlived it ; our social evolution has passed beyond 
it; but the advance has not yet reached the point where 
the same standard is applied to the nation. 

This narrow idea of patriotism is our first great obstacle. 
But I believe we can show, if not now, at least in time, 
that our conception of patriotism is an infinitely larger, 
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truer and nobler one. The idea of patriotism now held 
by a comparatively small number of persons will in the 
years to come be held overwhelmingly. Our nation, — 
which we love and would die for if it were necessary, — 
to be true to itself, must do right; and just as the truest 
man will criticise his own brother if he violates the moral 
law, and show him that he has done wrong, so the true 
patriot cannot applaud or stand silent if he sees his 
country falling below her high standards. In the one 
case, there is a narrow and false conception of duty to 
country ; in the other, the true conception. The true 
patriot does not hesitate, though the public may condemn 
him severely ; if his country does wrong, then he is 
bound to protest and to warn. It is a fact full of hope, 
as our chairman has pointed out, that at the opening of 
the new century the number of persons who are willing 
so to criticise their country when she goes astray is 
largely increasing. This number will continue to increase, 
and so ultimately this great obstacle will be overcome. 
The people of the United States as a whole will yet 
confess, as many do now, that patriotism is not shown 
by mere slavish bowing down to the flag, but by demand- 
ing that their country shall be true to its highest ideals. 
This will have great effect in future crises. As the 
number of men and women increases who are willing to 
protest when the war-spirit is upon the people, so gradu- 
ally will the power of self-restraint become dominant 
in the nation, as to-day it is dominant in the individual. 
Our standard has been higher in this respect than that of 
any other country ; we have been less disposed to go 
into war, and are so to-day, notwithstanding the current 
at present against us. But the principles of our govern- 
ment demand that we should make the standard much 
higher. 

There is another obstacle which can be overcome by 
rational treatment. What we want in moments of crisis 
is moral courage. During our recent unhappy experi- 
ence, there have been thousands of persons who have 
not believed that what was being done was right, and yet 
have been unwilling to speak out their convictions. 
They have failed to appreciate the moral influence which 
men can exert by speaking the truth in moments of 
great crisis. I believe that in the future there will be a 
greater body of moral courage, which will lead men to 
speak out. The power of moral influence will be more 
and more recognized. Just in proportion as our citizens 
are taught what is this tremendous power of moral in- 
fluence, and as they learn the full significance of this 
great peace question, then I believe, when the storm of 
war approaches, there will be developed a courage which 
will enable them to stand up and oppose it. They will 
not feel that they are merely insignificant members of a 
great mass and that they have no power, but that their 
responsibility and influence are very great. 

There is another hindrance that we have to overcome. 
It is the power for evil of the public press. If our news- 
papers were guided by moral convictions, instead of 
swinging with a current which they know to be evil, 
they would have tremendous influence in preventing 
war. I know editors of papers who are saying things 
editorially which privately they deny. They do it because 
it is the " policy of the paper." What is the effect ? A 
powerful influence is exerted through the country, fre- 



quently by the suppression of facts, so that thousands of 
people are kept in ignorance of the real condition of 
things. An English gentleman of distinction, who went 
out to South Africa during the war, told me this anec- 
dote : Representatives of certain journals brought to the 
British censor the statement that the Boers were desecrat- 
ing churches, and wished to have it sent by cable to 
England. The reply of the censor was, " 1 have not 
heard of this." They said, " But it is necessary to keep 
up the war spirit at home." " Then you mean to say it 
is a lie?" asked the censor. " W T ell, we do not care to 
characterize it by that term." The censor refused to 
allow the news to go by cable ; but it was sent by mail, 
and was published in English papers. I believe that in 
the future there will be a steady evolution of righteous- 
ness on the part of the public press, and that in this way 
a tremendous pacific influence will by and by be exerted 
when questions of war arise. 

Another hindrance is found in the false, or rather 
rudimentary, ethical ideas, which are expressed by the 
church in this country. It seems to me, after much 
study of the question, that a large number of our min- 
isters hold their Christianity in compartments. Up to a 
certain point they are perfect Christians, as far as men 
can be ; they do their work as well as it can be done, 
and they appear to understand what the teaching of 
Christ is ; but from a lack of careful thought on inter- 
national questions, when a war-cloud arises they are 
swept along like chaff before the wind. The funda- 
mental Christian principles, which they applied so excel- 
lently in the narrower sphere, are discarded in the wider 
sphere. I remember an impressive moment last June at 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, when Dr. Felix 
Adler, a Jew, made an impassioned appeal to Christian 
ministers not to abandon the ideals of Jesus Christ. 

My friends, how will it be in the future? Will our 
ministers gradually feel this evolutionary movement, and 
will they, in much larger numbers than in the past, carry 
the standards and ideals of Jesus Christ into the inter- 
national sphere? I must believe that they will. The 
truth will grow and prevail in the larger sphere just as 
it has in the narrower. I remember to have heard 
Colonel Waring, who died recently, say that when he 
was a boy he often discussed with other boys the ques- 
tion, " What would you do if you were challenged to 
fight a duel?" To-day no one is challenged to fight a 
duel, but the international duel remains; it will go, too, 
as just as immoral and irrational as the private duel. 

These are some of the obstacles with which we must 
contend. It is our duty, in our efforts to remove them, 
first to form in our own minds, and as fast as possible in 
the minds of others, a clear and accurate ideal of what is 
right in international matters. As soon as we can get 
the idea of right put firmly into the category of national 
duty, then we shall have taken a long step ahead in the 
direction of peace. 

This ideal should also govern education. There is an 
extraordinary opportunity in this direction before our 
schools and colleges. If we could have this record of 
what has been accomplished, as it was presented to us a 
moment ago by Dr. Trueblood, presented to our young 
men and women in educational institutions, there would 
be a tremendous movement forward toward peace. 
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My friends, this movement for international peace is 
one of slow growth ; but the rapidity of the growth is 
directly dependent on the amount of intellectual and 
moral force which is exerted in its favor. The responsi- 
bility rests upon each one of us to advance that great 
idea which lies at the root of the Christian religion, the 
idea of love to one's brother. It is not a mere sentiment, 
as every one who has made use of it knows ; it is a most 
powerful moral force. It is our duty to carry it beyond 
the family and the social relation, into the international 
sphere. What is meant when one says, " I love my 
brother as I love myself " ? Simply that for that brother, 
whether he be a Filipino, an Indian, or a Negro, one 
desires the best that is possible for him ; that one desires 
for him the opportunities which have made us 
strong, and which, if they be allowed the humblest 
member of humanity, can gradually lift him up and make 
him strong as well. Our duty is not only to create better 
methods than have been used in the past, but also to 
create new opportunities. 

The greatest of idealists, two thousand years ago, gave 
us a great truth in the parable of the mustard seed, that 
in time would grow to be a great tree, spreading its 
branches in every direction. We must remember that 
the mission of Christ was not so much the setting forth 
of a new commandment or a new theory as it was the 
exhibition of new light and new power. All these years 
have passed, and that great force has not yet been fully 
employed. In the future it will be ; it is our duty and 
opportunity to give it a wider field and a greater chance. 



Christian Endeavor's War Against War. 



BY JOHN WILLIS BAEl;. 



The very first attempt ever made, so far as I know, to 
popularize the cause of arbitration among young people 
was suggested to Christian Endeavorers two years ago 
by Prof. Amos R. Wells ; and as one evidence of how 
well the young people adopted Mr. Wells's plans, let me 
remind you that America's " Grand Old Man," Senator 
George F. Hoar, presented to Congress the Christian 
Endeavor Peace Memorial, which had enrolled upon it 
thousands of names gathered from every state and terri- 
tory in this country, from Canada, and even from foreign 
lands. 

Enthusiastically, and as practically, did Christian 
Endeavor arouse among its own members and others 
public sentiment which had been slumbering, and which 
when fully awakened will become an irresistible force. 
The topic of International Arbitration was considered 
and discussed in local societies and in conventions large 
and small, pastors were encouraged to preach upon the 
subject, representatives and senators were interviewed 
in their homes during the recess of Congress, and their 
desks snowed under by petitions when on duty. The 
important paragraph of the Christian Endeavor Memorial 
was the following: 

"We wish to express our abhorrence of war, and our solemn 
conviction that it is the duty of every civilized nation to do all 
in its power toward making war impossible. We wish to 
record our desire for the speedy establishment of an Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Arbitration. We wish to show our interest 
in the international conference to discuss this matter proposed 
by the Emperor of Russia, and to urge that our country act 
promptly upon the proposals of that conference. And es- 



pecially we desire by our signatures to appeal for the immediate 
consideration of the question of arbitration between this nation 
and Great Britain, that the Anglo-Saxon race may become 
united in the interests of peace and goodwill." 

From the opening day of Christian Endeavor's War 
against War until the day Senator Hoar presented the 
unique memorial to Congress, the campaign had the 
sympathy of leaders of thought in all walks of life. To 
show you how some of these men encouraged us, let me 
quote from a few, and only a sentence from each. Ex- 
Senator Edmunds said, " The Star of Bethlehem, and not 
the flag of war, is the true guidon of the world." Gen. 
Clement A. Evans wrote, " The enemy of mankind is 
war; the friend of mankind is peace." Ex-President 
Cleveland's cheer was, " The members and friends of the 
societies of Christian Endeavor have never entered upon 
an undertaking so practical and so noble as the effort 
they are now making to secure an abandonment of war 
as a means for the settlement of international difficulties." 
Ex- President Harrison sent this : " It is by a spirit of 
love and forbearance mastering the civil institutions and 
governments of the world that we shall approach uni- 
versal peace and adopt arbitration methods of settling 
disputes." Bishop H. C. Potter said to us, "War is a 
relic of barbarism ; and there is really no more reason 
that it should survive among Christians than that you 
and I should settle our differences by pounding each 
other with clubs " ; and Mr, Stead's terse words were, 
" The armed peace of Europe is the most concrete and 
unmistakable negation of Christianity now extant in the 
civilized world." 

Christian Endeavor believed, when projecting its 
memorial, that David Dudley Field's plan for an inter- 
national tribunal should be secured before the Czar's for 
disarmament would ever be realized. The international 
court at The Hague has been established by eighteen or 
more powers ; the next step is to make these same powers 
use it now that they have created it. 

I shall never forget the scene upon Belle Isle, near 
Detroit, at the time of the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention in July, 1899. A great open-air 
demonstration was being held in the interests of peace 
and international arbitration. There were speakers 
from England, Ireland, Canada, Australia and the 
United States. The great throng was swayed by the 
eloquence and fervor of the speakers, who warmed to 
the theme of the occasion. In the midst of this great 
gathering President Clark read a cable greeting from 
Hon. Frederick W. Holls direct from The Hague, which 
announced that the committee to whom the matter of 
arbitration was submitted by the Peace Conference had 
proposed the establishment of a permanent international 
court of arbitration. This was the first official news of 
the plan received in this country, and was soon caught up 
by the Associated Press in Detroit and passed upon live 
wires throughout the country. 

Good as its past record is, we have only begun to ap- 
preciate what Christian Endeavor can do in the coming 
days. Ours is a world-wide movement, international, 
interdenominational and interracial. It has world-wide 
sympathies and affiliations. It has a work to do not 
only in America, its birthplace, but in the remotest parts 
of the world. Particularly it has bound together the 
English-speaking youth in our four continents, America, 



